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THE  CURRENCY. 


JANIAEJY  2,3,  I84O. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  bill  to 
equalize  the  distribution  of  the  National  Currency, 
and  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  Banks  issuing 
coin  notes  redeemable  in  specie — 

Mr.  FENTON  said : 

Mr.  President  : The  measure  now  under  | 
consideration  naturally  brings  before  us  the 
great  financial  problem  which  the  country  has 
to  solve.  We  may  adopt  partial  measures 
like  the  present,  directed  to  a particular 
branch  of  the  subject,  but  they  should  all  be 
framed  upon  a broad  and  comprehensive  policy 
having  in  view  a clear  and  distinct  end.  The 
subject  is  one  of  wide  scope.  It  embraces  the 
questions  of  debt  and  taxation,  of  banking  and 
currency,  all  distinct  in  their  character,  yet  all 
interlaced  in  their  influences  and  bound  up 
together.  To  some  considerations  on  these 
mutual  relations,  but  mainly  bearing  upon  the 
bill  before  us,  I venture  to  ask  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

The  currency  is  closely  connected  with  all 
the  varied  and  multiplied  interests  of  our  daily 
affairs.  In  all  the  exchanges  of  trade,  in  all 
the  work  of  production,  in  the  compensations 
of  labor,  in  every  business  transaction,  it  enters 
as  a principal  agent.  We  are  sustaining  a vast 
depreciated  and  inconvertible  paper  currency. 

It  has  had  two  effects.  It  has  raised  prices, 
and  so  given  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  traffic 
and  exchanges,  stimulating  speculation  to  a 
morbid  degree  and  creating  a semblance  of 
unusual  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
makes  this  appearance  of  prosperity  as  hollow  j 
as  it  is  glittering.  It  leaves  it  resting  upon  no  i 
stable  foundation.  A touch  would  produce  a ii 
collapse.  By  changing  nominal  values  and  | 
unsettling  natural  adjustments  this  depreciated  | 
currencj  has  wrought  the  mostgross  and  unjust  ■ 


j inequalities.  Its  deep-seated  and  far-reaching 
I evils  cannot  be  overstated.  It  takes  from  men 
their  property,  by  putting  it  upon  a capricious 
and  changing  basis  and  measuring  it  by  a false 
standard  of  value.  It  withholds  from  labor 
its  just  reward,  by  paying  it  in  fictitious  money, 
or  compels  it  to  resort  to  higher  demands  as 
the  only  protection  from  the  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  of  its  compensation.  It  intro- 
duces uncertainty  and  anxiety  into  all  business 
operations,  wantonly  changing  contracts,  sud- 
denly affecting  prices,  injuriously  taxing  all 
interests,  producing  violent  fluctuations,  and 
buildingup  airy  and  delusive  structures  of  hope, 
only  to  topple  them  over  in  disastrous  ruin. 

But  I need  not  dwell  upon  the  calamity  of 
such  a currency.  All  sound  men  recognize  it 
and  are  looking  with  feverish  anxiety  for  an 
avenue  of  escape.  The  return  of  the  country 
to  a specie  basis  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
an  object  of  paramount  importance.  Differ  as 
widely  as  men  may  regarding  the  means,  they 
agree  in  admitting  the  necessity  of  the  end. 
Wc  cannot  remain  for  any  protracted  period 
in  the  present  exceptional  condition.  The  na- 
tion must  either  set  its  face  inflexibly  in  the 
right  direction,  or  it  must  go  still  further  in  a 
seductive  path  until  arrested  by  a tremendous 
convulsion.  In  one  way  or  the  other  it  must 
reach  the  universal  standard  of  value.  The 
gold  basis  through  resumption,  or  the  gold 
basis  through  more  violent  derangement,  if 
not  repudiation,  are  the  alternatives  before  us. 
History  is  full  of  instances  where  nations  have 
issued  government  paper  in  excessive  quanti- 
ties until  it  has  become  depreciated  like  ours  ; 
j but  history  records  few  cases  where  such  a gov- 
ernment currency  has  been  redeemed  at  par. 
A fatal  tendency  almost  invariably  manifests 
itself. 
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To  retrace  the  path  toward  the  safe  position 
f om  which  the  nation  has  departed  is  difScult 
a ad  laborious;  to  go  forward  in  the  enticing 
\ ay  is  easy  and  alluring.  The  hope  of  securing 
r dief  from  present  wants  and  pressing  evils 
t irough  a further  extension  of  the  currency 
f .stens  upon  the  inindj  and  the  facile  sugges* 
t on  is  followed  until  the  result  is  either  the 
c epreciation  of  the  whole  expanded  volume  to 
^ ortlilcssness.  or  its  iinal  redemption  at  a ruin- 
c ausdiscount.  TlierecordsofFrance, Russia, an 
I ustria  convey  impressive  warnings  upon  this 
I"  jint.  They  have  in  the  past  followed  this 
1 ivitingconrse  to  this  disastrous  end.  The  same 
s nister  inlluence  is  perceptible  in  our  own 
rjcent  lustory.  Eight  years  ago  the  issue  of 

i .convertible  paper  money,  based  on  credit, 

V as  utiiversally  regarded  as  a deplorable  evil 

0 ily  to  be  justilied  by  the  necessities  of  war. 

1 ive  years  ago  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  this 
p aper  and  the  restoration  to  a sound  basis  were 
e jually  regarded  as  measures  to  which  the 
( overuiuent  must  steadily  direct  itself.  To* 
c ay.  under  the  corrupting  inlluence  of  its  con- 
t nued  presence,  a {JorLiou  of  the  people  have 
ome  to  regard  it  as  essential  and  desirable, 
a ad  from  some  quarters  we  have  even  a demand 
f r its  further  expansion. 

But  if  1 cannot  exaggerate  the  importance 
0 resumption,  neither  do  I underrate  its  diili* 
c ilties.  Those  who  are  indifferent  to  its  ur- 
g Mit  necessity  and  those  w'ho  treat  it  as  easily 
a tainable  are  alike  ai  fault.  Its  difficulties 
a *e  of  two  kinds ; firstj  a heavy  addition  to  the 
b irdens  of  the  debtor  class,  and  second,  agen* 
e ’al  decline  of  prices,  accompanied  by  a pros* 
t ation  or  greater  embarrassment  of  trade.  An 
aidition  of  a fourth  or  a fifth  to  the  private 

ii  debtedness  of  the  country,  such  as  would 
e isue  if  debts  contracted  in  depreciated  cur- 
r ncy  were  required  to  be  paid  in  gold,  is  too 
g ’ave  a matter  to  be  lightly  considered.  This 
ii  dividual  indebtedness  cannot  now'  be  less 
t.  an  seven  or  eight  thousand  millions,  and 
a 1 increase  of  a fourth  or  a fifth  w^ould  itself 
n iarly  equal  the  whole  amount  of  the  national 
d ;bt.  d'o  impose  this  vast  additional  burden  , 
a once,  or  within  a very  short  period,  upon  i 
tl  e debtor  class  would  produce  great  hard* 
si  ip  and  distress.  Yet  delay  only  enhances 
tl  e difficulty.  Credits  are  constantly  expand-  I 
ir  g and  individual  indebtedness  is  steadily  | 
ir  creasing.  If  it  amounts  to  eight  thousand 
ir  illions  this  year  it  will  amount  to  more  than 
ei»ht  thousand  millions  next.  Great  as  is  the 
ei  ibarrassment  now',  it  will  only  become 
gi  eater  with  the  lapse  of  time.  If  the  country 
si  rinks  from  the  effort  at  present,  it  will  recoil 
w th  still  greater  repugnance  another  year. 

The  second  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
d(  dine  of  prices,  w'hich  must  inevitably  accotn- 
pf  ny  resumption.  I do  not  believe  the  de- 
cl  ne  will  be  as  great  as  many  suppose,  but 
because  they  are  thus  associated,  resumption, 
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, while  working  some  hardship,  is  yet  desirable. 
I Until  prices  are  reduced  to  their  natural  and 
;j  normal  standard,  until  trade  returns  to  its 
1 proper  channel,  until  the  morbid  rage  of  spec- 
ulation is  subdued,  until  the  constantly  ebbing 
j tide  of  forei.f^n  obligation  is  arrested,  until  in- 
dustry ano  production  receive  their  sober  slim- 
ij  ulus,  there  will  be  no  stability  in  the  national 
finances  aed  no  stability  in  domestic  business. 
Undoubtedly  the  return  to  this  condition  will 
be  accomj»anied  by  hardships.  There  are  also 
I compensaiions;  at  least  the  reductions  in  some 
measure  balance  each  other.  If  prices  decline, 

. so  in  part  does  the  cost  of  living.  If  the  mer- 
chant loses  in  what  he  sells,  he  gains  in  what 
he  buys. 

But  beyond  all  tins,  if  wc  are  right  in  ou* 

I estimate  of  the  vast  evils  of  a depreciated  and 
inconvertible  currency,  it  follow.s  that  the  em 
barrassmt  nts  v/hich  will  mark  a return  to  the 
sound  basis  are  insignificant  compared  will 
I,  those  which  will  surely  mark  a continuance  of 
affairs  as  iheynow'  confront  us.  There  should 
be  no  sweeping  and  violent  change;  the  pro- 
|!  cess  should  be  gradual  and  guarded,  that  busi- 
I,  ness  men  may  calculate  upon  the  future  and 
’ engageraeats  may  be  entered  into  without  the 
I danger  of  overwhelming  those  who  make  them 
, True,  a moderate  shrinkage  will  tend  to  para- 
. lyze;  but  better  such  a compression  upon  tho 
i system  than  a sudden  convulsion  which  will 
rend  it  in  pieces  and  prostrate  it  in  ruin.  Eng 
^ land  was  six  years  after  the  Napoieotiic  wars, 
i and  with  a currency  far  less  depreciated  than 
; ours,  in  returning  to  specie  payments.  Indeed, 

' w'hen  in  ISli)  the  actual  measure  of  resump- 
tion embodied  in  Peefs  celebrated  currency 
bill  w'as  ]»assed,  although  the  currency  was 
down  only  four  and  a half  per  cent.,  yet  three 
years  were  allow'ed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
I resumption,  and  two  years  were  actually  con- 
' sumed  in  the  process.  In  the  face  of  such 
experience  we  cannot  hope  to  leap  a cliasm  of 
twenty  per  cent,  in  a few  months. 

I In  cons  dering  the  method  of  resumption  it 
is  important  at  the  outset  to  establish  right 
principles  in  order  to  fix  upon  sj)ecific  raeas- 
; ures.  Unless  the  latter  are  based  upon  the 
! former  thi*y  are  worse  than  useless.  The  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  currency  required 
ii  by  the  business  of  the  country  is  not  the  real 
, question  to  be  decided.  The  real  question  is, 

I what  are  the  conditions  upon  which  specie 
payments  can  be  restored  and  maintained? 

; Into  the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  country 
i needs  more  or  less  currency  I do  not  propose 
j to  enter,  because  it  would  bring  us  no  nearer 
I the  end.  If  any  one  tells  me  we  have  none 
] too  much  currency  for  the  requirements  of 
I business,  I fully  concur  that  we  have  none  too 
I much  at  present  prices.  If  any  one  tells  me 
j we  ought  10  have  twice  as  much  currency,  I 
I fully  concur  that  twice  as  much  would  not  be 
‘ too  large  a sum  for  tke  conditions  which  would 
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then  cxiil.  If  any  one  tells  me  we  ought  to 
have  less  currency,  I fully  concur  that  less  cur- 
rency would  suffice,  with  the  fall  of  prices  which 
would  accompany  the  reduction  of  volume. 

In  one  sense  there  never  can  be  a redundancy 
of  currency,  for  prices  adjust  themselves  to  the 
amount,  and  the  more  there  is  is.sued  the  more 
there  is  needed  to  make  exchanges.  The  value 
of  the  circulation  is  regulated  by  tlie  volume. 
Under  the  natural  laws  of  distribution,  which 
apply  all  over  the  world,  a certain  quantity 
falls  to  our  lot,  and  the  amount  we  have, 
whether  nominally  greateror  less,  will  be  equiv- 
alent in  actual  value  to  that  quantity.  In  18G0 
the  currency  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  specie  reserve,  v/asless  than  $300,000,000, 
and  no  one  claimed  that  there  was  not  enough. 
To-day  the  currency  amounts  to  $700,000,000, 
and  it  is  fairly  claimed  that  on  the  present  basis 
there  is  none  too  much.  There  is  no  arbitrary 
law  of  amount.  The  sum  required  is  determ- 
ined by  the  relation  of  the  currency  to  the 
exchanges  it  facilitates,  and  this  relation  is  again 
determined  by  its  value.  If  we  liave  none  too 
much  currency  at  its  present  value,  will  any 
one  claim  that  we  should  still  have  none  too 
much  if  its  value  could  be  appreciated  eighteen 
or  twenty  per  cent.?  In  other  words,  will  it  be 
claimed  that  we  need  a fifth  more  than  we  now 
possess,  or,  that  if  the  currency  could  be  im- 
proved in  value,  thus  producing  a decline  in 
prices,  we  should  still  need  the  present  volume  ? 

The  proposition  may  be  slated  in  another 
form.  Our  currency  is  now  worth,  say,  eighty- 
three  cents  on  tho  dollar.  If  we  need  $700,- 
000,000  worth  eighty-three  cents  on  the  dollar 
is  it  ])ossible  to  believe  that  wc  should  need 
$700,000,000  worth  a hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar?  It  is  a fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  de- 
preciation of  our  currency  is  due  solely  to  its 
irredeemability,  and  not  at  all  to  its  excess. 
Jn  this  connection  I will  make  use  of  a para- 
graph fi'om  Perry’s  Political  ICcononiy  as  per- 
tinent to  this  matter.  Referring  to  the  jieriod 
of  suspension  in  England,  he  says: 

“Tho  earlier  period  of  suspension  proves  this  iin- 
I>f‘rtant  that  when  a tiovcrnment  possesses 

a inonopnly  of  issuing  paper  money,  and  earcfully 
limits  tho  quantity  issued,  and  both  receives  it  and 
pays  it  out  as  lej^al  tender,  it  may  koc])  an  ineonvert- 
jldo  paper  at  par,  and  even  by  sufficiently  limiting 
iis  quantity  carry  it  above  par.’* 

But  it  is  said  by  some  that  tho  rate  of  inter- 
est determin'-s  the  amount  of  currenoy  re- 
quired, and  that  because  a liigh  rate  of  interest 
now  prevails  a larger  volume  of  currency  is 
deiiianded.  No  reasoning  could  be  more  spe- 
cious nor  more  unsound.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  liistory  of  the  country  more  gen- 
erally shows  that  the  r.ate  of  interest  is  high-  ' 
est  when  the  volume  of  circulation  is  largest, 
and  lo’.vesl  when  the  volume  of  circulation  is 
smallest.  In  otlicr  words,  though  it  appears 
like  a paradox,  money  is  oftener  cheap  and 
]>lcnty  when  it  is  limited,  and  dear  and  scarce 


wlii-n  ii  is  excessive.  In  P 3!;,  jup'  bi  fore  the 
great  c onvulsion,  and  when  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency was  larger  than  it.  had  ever  been  in  our 
country  up  to  that  lime,  the  rate  of  interest 
, rose  as  high  as  thirty  p=;r  cent.  So  in  18-37, 

; when  the  circulation  was  again  grt  atly  cx- 
: panded,  the  rate  of  interest  rosetocvc-n  higher 
j figures.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1840,  when 
' after  the  panic  the  circulation  had  been  greatly 
: reduced,  interest  was  down  to  five  per  cent.; 

' and  in  1838,when  tlie  volume  had  again  diinin- 
! ished,  the  rate  Avas  even  less  than  five  per 
cent. 

Undoubtedly  other  disturbing  causes  may 
I enter  and  affect  the  fluctuations,  but  the  rec- 
! ords  of  our  financial  liistory  for  the  past  forty 
' years  show  a remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  volume  of  the  currency  and  the  rate  of 
interest.  Nor  need  we  search  far  to  find  the 
[ philosophy  of  this  laAv.  When  the  currency  is 
expanded  prices  are  raised,  speculation  is  in- 
' variably  and  inordinately  stimulated,  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  money.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  currency  is  contained 
within  its  natural  and  proper  limits,  specula- 
tion is  checked,  money  is  not  diverted  from  its 
legitimate  channels,  and  the  demand  does  not 
exceed  the  supph'.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
while  an  expanded  currency  is  in  process  of 
recession  that  the  interest  rate  should  be  tem- 
porarily increased,  for  men  are  compelled  to 
meet  their  indebtedness  at  a sacrifice,  and  a 
new  pressure  is  created.  In  our  own  case 
there  is  another  important  element  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  GoA'ernment  is  paying  a high 
rate  of  interest  upon  its  own  loans,  and  indi- 
vidual loans  are  largely  regulated  by  it.  From 
these  particular  facts  and  general  considera- 
tions, it  Avill  be  apparent  that  the  prevailing 
rate  of  interest  is  no  evidence  wiiatever  of  the 
inadequacy  of  our  circulation. 

I shall  make  no  attempt,  as  I have  already 
stated,  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  cur- 
rency required  by  the  country.  Once  started 
upon  the  right  basis,  this  problem  will  solve 
itself.  It  is  important,  then,  to  ascertain  if 
Ave  can,  Iioav  avc  can  make  our  paper  currency 
and  gold  equivalent;  how  A\'e  can  secure  the 
necessary  proportion  between  the  amount  of 
gold  we  can  command  and  the  amount  of 
currency  it  is  to  make  redeemable,  and  how 
Avo  shall  hold  the  gold  which  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  specie  basis.  Tim  bill 
under  consideration  does  not  retard  in  any 
material  respect,  and  I regret  to  say  does  not 
tend  to  advance  this  most  desirable  result. 
I'he  three  per  cents,  are,  indeed,  equivalent  to 
so  miicli  currency  ; but  it  will  be  seen  in  practice 
that  Avhile  there  has  been  simply  an  exchange 
of  one  form  for  another,  the  $43,000,000  of 
notes  will  be  found  far  more  difiicuit  to  get  rid 
of  than  the  same  amount  of  certificates. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  currency  question 
save  that  Avhich  grows  out  of  its  appreciation, 
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wi  li  the  consequent  decline  of  prices  and  in-  j 
cr  ‘uso  of  nominal  indebtedness.  How  does  the  | 
cc  unnuuity,  let  meinquire,  feel  an  increase  or  i 
d(  crenseof  the  currency?  Simply  in  the depre-  | 
ci  .tiou  orap}>reciation  of  values;  simply  inthe  ' 
ri.  e or  the  decline  of  prices,  and  in  the  conse-  ^ 
t]\  ences  llowing  from  the  one  or  the  other.  , 
N -Ither  contraction  nor  inflation  is  felt  in  the 
m ‘re  operation  itself.  Itis  feltonly  in  its  effects; 
iii  d iftlioseeffectscoukl  be  accomplished  in  any 
ot  ler  way  the  influences  and  results  would  be  I 
pi-,^cisely  the  same.  During  the  past  few  years 
01  r gold  and  gold  bonds  iiave  been  steadily 
fh  wing  abroad.  In  the  last  year  alone  over 
th  ,fty-seven  millions  of  specie  and  bullion,  in- 
d*  pendent  of  interest  obligations,  have  been 
CO  ported,  as  shown  by  Commissioner  Wells. 

C 'uld  it  I)e  otherwise?  Could  the  precious  ! 
m ta!s  possess  a higher  value  elsewhere  and  1 
yf  t remain  here?  We  may  well  turn  to  the  sig- 
iii  icant  lessons  of  history  ui)on  this  point. 

In  1810,  after  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  I 
w .s  rechartered,  it  rapidly  and  improvidently  | 
e:  pauded  its  circulation.  In  a single  month  ‘ 
it;  discounts  increased  from  three  to  twenti^  ' 
m llions.  The  result  of  this  management  '| 
w .s  that  prices  rose,  speculation  greatly  in-  || 
CI  ;ased,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  history  |i 
w lich  describes  the  event,  goid  left  thecountry  I 
in  ship-load?.  We  had  cheapened  gold,  and  i 
In  iiirr  the  conuno!i  standard  of  the  world,  tend-  ,i 
in  I to  equalize  itself  everywhere,  and  passing  || 
rc  uiily  from  one  nation  to  another,  it  flowed,  ,i 
b;  an  irresistible  law  to  lands  where  for  the  [ 
ti  .If*  it  possessed  a higher  value,  and  it  kept  ! 
ih  wing  until  a change  of  condition  arrested  the  [ 
lit  e.  'J'lie  same  fact  has  been  repeated  several  | 
li  les  wiihin  the  recollection  of  many  Senators  | 
w lO  honor  me  with  their  attention.  i 

The  history  of  other  nations  furnishes  illus-  ^ 
trUionstio  less  striking  and  suggestive.  During  ’ 
til  * |)rolonged  suspension  cf  specie  payments  , 
ii;  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  i| 
century,  the  paper  currency  was  largely  aug-  J 
rn  iiited  in  volume.  The  country  banks,  which  | 
III  inhered  two  hundred  and  ten  in  1790  had  i 
in  .Teased  to  nearly  a thousand  in  1814.  The  | 
H nk  of  England,  also,  had  greatly  enlarged  ! 
it:  own  circulation.  In  1816,  however,  many 
of  the  banks  failed,  and  the  volume  of  cur-  ? 
re  icy  vvas  reduced  to  nearly  half  the  amount  i 
of  1814.  Corresponding  to  this  the  premium  j| 
01  gold  declined  from  thirty  per  cent,  to  less  1 1 
ih  m two  percent.,  though  it  rose  the  next  year 
to  I’ull  two  and  a half.  What  I desire  to  show,  j 
M ■.  President,  is  that  even  upon  this  small  | 
[irnninm,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  a slight  | 
<!t  )reciation  of  the  paper  currency,  the  tend-  i 
cii  *y  of  gold  was  to  flow  away  from  the  eoiintry,  j 
an  1 a transaction  of  that  very  year  supplies  a I 
m*  St  forcible  illustration.  In  1817  the  bank,  j 
th  ugh  the  suspen.sion  continued,  paid  out  sev- 
er: 1 millions  of  gold  upon  voluntary  obliga-  | 
tio  :s  But  this  gold  had  no  ciFect  whatever  in  1 


improving  the  general  condition  ; on  the  con- 
trary, it  sj-eedily  departed  from  the  country, 
and  Robert  Peel,  in  referring  to  the  subject  at 
a late  da^’,  said  : 

Tho  issue  of  that  treasure  had  not  been  attended 
with  any  good  to  tho  nation,  and  ho  thought  indeed 
it  might  havo  been  foreseen  that  unless  thisi.s.<uo  had 
been  accompanied  by  a simultaneous  reduction  of 
bank  notes  thogold  would  find  Us  way  to  those  places 
where  there  was  a greater  demand  for  it."' 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  words  are  strik- 
ingly  applicable  to  the  situation  in  which  our 
nation  is  to-day. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  trace  the  history  of  those  times  a little  fur- 
ther, since  they  bear  an  obvious  analogy  to 
these  in  which  we  live.  As  before  stated,  there 
was  a large  reduction  of  the  circulation  in  1810. 
Thereafter  its  depreciation  was  exceedingly 
small,  averaging  scarcely  more  than  three  per 
cent.  Yet,  in  order  to  overcome  even  this 
slight  barrier  without  creating  disturbances, 
the  great  currency  measure  of  1819  allowed 
three  years  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment. Between  1814  and  1822  $215,000,000 
of  currency  (reduced  to  dollars)  had  been  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  The  period  of  resump- 
tion was  signal  of  hardship,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  though  the  convulsion  usually  asso- 
ciated with  this  event  did  not  occur  until  1S25, 
and  may  be  traced  to  an  entirely  diflerent  cause. 
The  undue  stringency  and  sufferingof  1822  were 
the  result  of  a disproportionate  and  over- rapid 
contraction. 

1 take  the  liberty  to  append  a table  sliowing 
the  circulation  of  the  Ban!;  of  England  from 
1797  to  1823,  inclusive,  which  sheds  additional 
light  upon  this  branch  of  the  discussion.  It  has 
been  made  up  from  various  sources,  and  in 
one  or  two  points  is  incomplete. 

By  a provision  of  the  law,  the  effect  of  which 
had  not  b*?en  clearly  studied,  all  notes  under 
the  denomination  of  five  pounds  were  retired 
from  circulation.  Now,  in  1819,  as  will  be  seen, 
when  the  law  was  passed,  £7,354,230,  or  nearly 
a third  of  the  entire  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  was  then  £25,126,700,  con- 
sisted of  notes  under  the  denomination  of  five 
pounds.  The  proportion  of  small  notes  in  tlic 
circulation  of  the  country  banks  was  probably 
still  larger,  though  I have  found  no  exact  state- 
ment of  th(  case.  Thus  it  is  that  in  February, 
1822,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England  had  fallen  to  £18,665,350,  a reduction 
of  nearly  seven  million  pounds,  or  $35,000,000. 
The  cancellations  of  the  country  banks  were 
no  doubt  in  proportion. 

I conclude,  then,  that  the  reduction,  under 
the  constraint  of  the  misjudged  provisions  to 
which  I ha  .'c  referred,  v/as  far  greater  than  was 
required  to  overcome  the  small  depreciation 
of  four  and  a half  per  cent.,  and  it  was  this 
severe  conlraction  tluit  chiefiy  caused  the  dis- 
tress of  1822.  But  in  that  very  year,  when  the 
difiiculty  was  partly  realized,  the  country  banks 


were  authorized  to  renew  the  issue  of  notes 
under  five  pounds,  and  at  once  the  currency 
began  to  expand.  By  1825  it  had  increased 
fully  fifty  per  cent.  1 need  not  speak  of  the 
consequences,  as  we  have  the  same  unvarying 
story,— a reckless  rage  of  bubble  speculation,  a 
large  surplus  even  in  manufacturing  England 
of  imported  goods  ; a rapid  fiowofgoid  abroad, 
all  culminating  in  the  memorable  disasters  of 
1825,  not  by  the  return  to  specie  payments, 
but  by  a violent  departure  from  the  principles 
upon  Avhich  resumption  had  been  eli’ected. 

The  record  which  I have  thus  hastily  pre- 
sented to  your  attention  suggests  two  or  tliree 
points  of  vital  importance,  la  the  first  place  it 
illustrates  the  law  of  relation  between  the  vol- 
ume and  the  value  of  currency,  and  equally  the 
point  more  immediately  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion, of  the  impossibility  of  retaining  gold 
upon  a redundant  currency.  1 have  referred 
aUo  to  the  fact  that  an  adverse  balance  of  trade 
always  attends  such  a condition.  'I  he  latter 
point  is  deserving  special  consideration  as  hav- 
ing an  important  bearing  in  our  o wn  case  upon 
the  question  of  resumption.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  justly  urges  that  a favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade,  a state  in  which  our  exports, 
exclusive  of  jmblic  securities,  .shall  be  equal  to 
our  imports,  is  essential  to  a return  to  specie 
payments. 

The  good  effect  of  increasing  the  cotton 
crops,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  is  obvious  in 
this  connection.  But  in  view  of  the  facts 
already  stated,  the  question  recurs  whet  her, 
after  all,  resampiioa  instead  of  being  the  elf.'Ct 
of  a favorable  balance,  is  not  itselt  the  neces  % 
sary  prerequisite  to  that  condition.  Should  it 
not  be  said  that  it  is  the  derangement  ot  our  i 
currency  that  deranges  our  trade?  Is  it  not  the  ^ 
depreciation  of  our  currency,  with  its  conse-  | 
quent  inflation  of  prices,  that  makes  our  country 
a poor  market  to  buy  in  but  a good  market  to 
sell  in?  And  if  this  is  true  must  not  the  ad  ' 
justment  of  the  currency  necessarily  precede 
the  adjustment  of  trade?  It  seems'to  me  if  ' 
we  wait  for  the  former  until  we  secure  the  - 
latter  we  shall  wait  an  indefinite  period.  Our 
excessive  importations  need  not  surprise  us, 
for  they  naturally  follow  increase  of  currency.  - 
Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  allude  to  the  Ij 
coincident  increase  in  the  two  most  notable  ! 
periods  of  expansion  in  our  history.  1 say  ' 
nothing  of  the  bearings  of  the  tariff,  because  k ij 
does  not  touch  this  point;  and  in  the  amount  : 
of  currency  as  given  1 embrace  both  the  circu-  i 
lation  and  deposits,  as  is  obviously  just:  |i 
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' I The  affinity  observable  in  this  table  is  broken , 
ji  as  will  be  seen,  only  in  a single  instance,  and 
that  is  capable  of  a special  explanation.  Ifw'e 
1 1 were  to  examine  the  statistics  of  export  for  the 
jl  same  periods,  we  should  perceiveacorrespond- 
i|  iiig  tendency  to  decline,  though  not  as  uniform 
,[  as  the  increase  of  imports  nor  as  marked  when 
: I the  whole  volume  ofthe  currency,  includinggold 
I and  paper,  is  depreciated,  as  when  the  paper 
I alone  is  depreciated,  marked  by  premium  on 
1 gold,  as  is  now  the  case.  The  operation  of 
I;  this  law  has  been  apparent  during  the  past  few 
i;  years.  Having  an  inadequate  supply  of  gold 
I to  meet  the  adverse  balance,  we  have  beensup- 
J plemcnting  it  with  our  national  bonds,  until 
I now  nearly  or  quite  a thousand  millions  are 
l|  owned  abroad,  requiring  a large  installment  of 
gold  to  pay  the  annual  interest.  And  still  the 
; demand  coniiimesand  still  it  must  continue  in 
; greater  or  less  degree  so  long  as  our  present 
I disorders  remain. 

!|  But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  there 
, are  sections  largely  interested  in  maintaining 
the  [irescnt  order  of  things  ; that  there  are  sec- 
tions even  which  require  an  addition  to  the 
currency  volume,  auJ  insist  that  it  will  not 
I retard  a healthy  movement  toward  the  desired 
j end.  J cannot  admit  it.  Wherever  the  idea 
I prevails  it  is  a laial  delusion.  4 he  true  in- 
terests ol  all  classes  demand  that  wo  shall 
escape  Irom  the  evils  of  the  hour,  and  the  still 
I grimier  dangers  which  menace  expansion,  and 
no  portion  more  than  the  agricultural  element 
i of  our  population,  it  enjoys  less  of  the  ben- 
1 eliis  and  experiences  more  of  the  injury  inci- 
dent 10  such  a situation  than  any  other, 
llirough  all  the  fluctuations  ot  our  currency 
I before  the  war,  when  general  prices  rose,  those 
of  wheat  and  cotton  invariably  exhibited  a 
_ smaller  ratio  of  increase  than  any  others.  In 
other  words,  ihe  producers  paid  proportion- 
ately more  tor  what  they  bought,  and  received 
proporiionaiely  le.^s  for  what  they  sold.  The 
reason  may  be  stated  in  a word.  These  were 
the  great  articles  of  export.  They  came  in 
competition  with  foreign  products' in  foreign 
markets.  Their  price,  therefore,  was  regulated 
by  the  common  standard  of  value  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  which  was  lower  than  the 
sp-cial  standard  of  value  created  in  our  own 
country  by  an  expanded  currency.  Hence 
they  were  relatively  lower  than  olheV  domestic 
articles.  The  same  general  eflect  is  seen  in  the 
case  now  before  us.  It  is  true  gold  and  paper 
are  not  now  kept  side  by  side,  [taper  being  de- 
preciated as  compared  with  gold.  But  gold 
iiseil,  notwithstanding  its  premium,  is  really 
cheaper  tliari  other  commodities,  and  wheat, 
tnerelore,  which  follows  gold  more  closely  than 
any  other  prominent  article, is  relatively  cheaper 

than  any  other.  But  the  proof  is  not  limited 
to  these  later  years  ; the  disparity  exists  when- 
ever and  wherever  there  are  currency  disor- 
ders, and  hence  the  argument  of  th«  ju-oducers 
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’orof  the  curliest  practicable  escape  from 
latiou  prejudicial  to  them  now,  and  which 
1 become  more  intolerable  by  fostering  the 
5 Vp'hich  created  it. 

»\y,  Mr.  President,  I come  to  another  ar"u- 
whidi  requires  a moment’s  consideration 
.is  connection.  Iq  some  quarters,  where 
resent  currency  difficulties  are  recogni/.ed, 
suggested  that  they  will  disappear  with  the 
lopmeut  of  trade  and  production  ; in  other 
.3.  that  the  wants  of  the  country  will  soon 
up  even  to  the  plethora  of  the  present 
ly.  This  idea  has  plausibility  and  some- 
T of  fact : but,  after  all,  it  is  based  upon  a 
amoiital  misconception  of  the  character 
purposes  of  money.  The  circulating 
um  of  a country  bears  no  such  relation  to 
eaUh  a!iJ  business  that  it  needs  to  expand 
le  same  proportion.  The  circulation  ol 
Bank  of  England  was  less  in  ISGo  than 
1.3.  The  aggregate  circu>.ition  of  Scotland 
diminished  since  18-0,  though  for  a long 
it  was  absolutely  unlimited  by  law  and 
ligciUly  regulated  only  by  self-interest, 
total  bank  circulation  of  Great  ilritnin,  as 
■u  by  the  letters  of  Mr.  George  Walker, 
80S  was  actually  less  by  tv/o  millions  in 
year  than  in  iSiT,  though  in  the  mean 
‘the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  bad 
)led.  Money  is  not  needed  or  wanted  for 
wu  sake.  Apart  from  being  the  standard 
aluc,  it.s  great  purpose  is  to  serve  as  the 
ium  of  exchange,  as  the  instrument  with 
h transfers  are  made  and  indebtedness  dis* 
gcd.  It  is  true,  civilization  brings  numer- 
Dtln.T  agencies  into  play  as  substitutes  tor 
ey  in  this  capacity.  ‘Deposits,  checks, 
.s,  and  other  banking  instrumentalities  are 
employed,  while  the  vast  modern  increase 
,e  rapidity  and  extent  of  internal  commnni- 
>n  enables  the  same  volume  of  clrculafioii 
ilectafar  larger  number  of  transactions, 
le  second  ]>ari  of  the  bill  under  considera- 
—that  wliidi  provides  for  now  banks  v/ith 
ie  notes  and  specie  redemption— is  much 
a serious  if  designed  to  take  oirect  as  ay*res- 
u’actical  measure.  1 lie  principle  is  sound, 
.fit  is  worth  much  for  immediate  applica- 
it  should  be  applied  to  the  wdiole  bank  sys- 
and  the  impractic  - ■iiity  of  Ibis  is  appar- 
The  proposed  no.  v/ould  of  course  1)C 
'crlible  into  gold  an  l equivalent  to  gold, 
ould  therefore  I-  l.apossible  to  keeptheiu 
rculation.  except  it  may  be  on  the  I^icific 
. whore  gold  is  now  used  as  the  circulating 
ium.  Gold,  still  at  a premium  as  compared 
the  general  currency  of  the  country,  w*ould 
be  a commodity  and  still  subject  to  spec- 
on.  The  specie  notes  would  simply  bo 
. to  draw  out  the  gold  gathered  in  those 
;s  redeemitig  in  specie.  AV  e might  as  vrell 
npt  to  drive  into  general  circulation  the 
now  occasionally  sold  from  the  Treasury, 
cannot  keep  a note  w'orth  eighty  cents  and 


another  w'orlh  a hundred  cents,  both  denom- 
inated a dollar,  promiscuously  circulating.  It 
cannot  be  answered  that  the  difference  in 
value  will  be  recognized  by  the  community, 
and  that  businc.ss  will  adjust  itself  to  the  partic- 
cular  medium  in  which  it  is  conducted,  for  the 
same  difference  of  value  exists  now  between 
paper  and  gold,  and  it  does  not  bring  the  latter 
into  circulation. 

History  docs  not  furnish  an  instance  where 
two  unequal  currencies  have  been  maintained 
side  by  side.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  time 
of  the  clipped  coins  of  Amsterdam  down  to  the 
present,  whenever  bylaw  or  by  other  operations 
two  currencies  of  different  values  have  been 
established,  the  one  of  greater  value  has  inva- 
riably retired  from  the  held.  Two  pertinent 
illustrations  in  our  own  experience  come  to 
my  mind.  The  law  establishing  the  Mint,  rated 
one  ounce  of  gold  as  worth  fifteen  ounces  of 
silver  and  regulated  the  coinage  on  this  basis. 
But  an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  more  than 
fifteen  ounces  of  silver;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing over  five  millions  of  gold  were  coined, 
scarcely  any  of  it  could  be  kept  in  our  domestic 
circulation.  It  was  used  to  pay  balances 
abroad  where  it  v:as  worth  more,  or  melted 
into  bullion,  which  possessed  greater  value 
than  the  coin.  When  the  law  was  changed  to 
remedy  the  difficulty  this  singular  result  was 
: seen:  an  ounce  of  gold  was  nov/  rated  at 
sixteen  ount  es  of  silver,  and  it  turned  out  as 
the  former  valuation  was  two  low,  the  latter 
' was  as  much  too  high,  and  the  difficulty  was 
not  removed,  but  only  reversed.  Instead  ol 
q^ld  it  was  now  silver  whicli  could  not  be  kept 
' in  domestic  circulation  and  v/hich  steadily 
flowed  abroad.  It  was  only  v/hen  another 
modification  of  the  law  fixed  the  true  relation 
between  the  two  metallic  coinages  that  the 
proper  equilibrium  was  restored  and  preserved. 

I need  not  dwell  upon  this  matter.  The  fact 
that  two  unequal  currencies  cannot  be  kept  in 
the  same  bii;;iness  intercourse,  is  .'■•upported  by 
the  experience  of  mankind  and  the  plainest 
principles  o.‘  political  economy.  Gold  con- 
' tracts,  there  may  and  ought  to  be.  based  upon 
specie  value.'-.  dTiis  would  now  seem  to  be  safe 
under  tlic  decision  of  the  courts,  though  the 
small  extent  to  which  it  is  used  sliow.s  the  won- 
derfal  tendencytofollowtliecommon  measure. 
I do  not.  however,  see  any  grave  objection  to 
Ibis  feature  of  the  bill  becoming  a law.  If  I 
am  correct  in  my  views  it  would  simply  be 
unused  if  the  privilege  was  accorded.  I sec 
no  possibility  of  a currency  equivalent  to  gold 
except  by  lining  our  present  currency  to  par 
v.’ilh  gold.  When  this  is  done,  as  it  may  be 
and  1 hope  will  be,  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  measure  can  well  be  put  to  more  general 
use,  and  indeed  may  be  properly  made  the 
foundation  i.i  practice,  as  well  as  the  theoryof 
our  whole  banking  system. 

One  more  suggestion  and  I have  done.  The 


j West  and  the  South  ask  for  a larger  proportion  1 

j of  the  circulation.  For  one  1 am  most  will-  i 

ing.  provided  it  be  accompanied  by  no  expan- 
I non.  I do  not  speak  of  a reduction  of  the  vol- 

i ume,  for,  however  desirable  and  however  im-  , 

portant  in  the  work  of  resumption,  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  this  bill,  if  indeed  it  shall  be  in 
I II ny  which  receives  the  assent  of  Congress.  , 

\ Ilow  much  larger  proportion  they,  the  South 

\ and  Vv'cst,  would  absorb  if  it  were  directly  ' 

i given  to  these  districts  is  a matter  of  uncer-  | 

I Taiiitv.  The  uniform  currency  of  a country 

I tends  to  distribute  itself  throughout  the  differ-  i 

|(  ent  .*;ections  according  to  the  same  natural  laws  ' 

which  i have  already  noticed,  each  taking  a share  , 
proportioned  to  its  trade  and  demands.  Upon  ; 
this  principle,  though  it  may  not  rigorously  | 
' apply  to  our  large  domain  and  diversified  iiy 

\ tcrests,  any  increase,  from  whatever  locality,  is 

; not  necessarily  held  in  a particular  district,  but 

' dilfuses  itself  in  accordance  with  the  require-  ! 

; ments  of  trade  and  the  demands  of  business.  |' 

- ' I appreciate,  how’ever,  the  argument  that  the  I 

more  sparsely-settled  and  less  wealthy  districts  | 
of  country  ought  to  have  at  least  a proportion-  | 
ate  share  of  actual  currency,  because  they  have  , 
less  of  the  substitutes  which  come  v,*ith  ad-  | 

I vanced  society.  I 

j If,  then,  it  is  still  insisted  that  this  will  only  | 

take  place  by  the  establishment  of  banks  in  ; 
1 these  localities  it  should  be  done  in  such  a ; 

j way,  as  I before  remarked,  as  will  not  operate  ' 

, 1o  increase  the  present  volume.  I should  pre-  ■ 


fer,  nevertheless,  desiring  to  curtail  instead  ol 
to  extend,  with  a view  to  early  resumption, 
that  this  claim  should  not  be  urged.  If  a sys- 
tem of  banking  based  upon  the  proposed  new 
securities  or  consols,  entirely  free,  with  only 
such  restrictions  as  are  essential  to  absolute 
security  and  to  make  every  note  redeemable 
in  gold,  is  adopted,  then  every  section,  as  we 
reach  the  specie  basis,  can  have  the  amount 
of  currency  it  needs  and  can  provide  for.  lu 
the  mean  lime  it  is  my  desire  that  we  should 
hold  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  just  and 
salutary  maxims  the  observance  of  which  is 
more  than  ever  important  in  a period  of  de- 
rangement like  the  present. 

I see  little  in  this  bill  to  aggravate  the  evils 
of  the  hour.  In  view  of  the  Secretary’s  plan  for 
funding  the  debt  and  furnishing  the  new  bond 
for  banking  purposes  in  place  of  the  old,  it  may 
be  the  best  we  can  hope  to  get.  At  all  events 
1 come  forward  with  no  pet  measure  of  ray 
own.  The  difference  is  not  so  much  regarding 
specific  measures  as  upon  the  general  princi- 
ples involved  ; and  for  this  reason  I have  been 
led  as  I proceeded  with  the  discussion,  to  dwell 
rather  upon  the  latter  than  upon  the  former. 
In  these  principles,  the  interests  of  all  classes 
and  sections  are  practically  identical,  and  as 
under  the  guidance  of  loftiest  patriotism  wc 
emerged  from  the  dark  shadows  of  war,  so 
under  the  direction  of  highest  duty  we  shall 
emerge  from  the  great  evils  of  our  present 
financial  disorder. 


Tabic  ,<ltoivinr/  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Lnglaudfrom  1(97  to  lb23  inclusive. 
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Priuted  at  the  CongrcsJfional  Globe  Office. 


THE  FUNDING  B1  EL 


Mr.  FENTON.  Mr,  President,  upon  the 
sound  'St  maxirna  of  finance  a bill  for  the  re- 
fundir  ^ of  the  public  debt  would  naturally  seem 
to  foil  )w  instead  of  precede  the  appreciation 
of  the  public  credit.  Strictly  speaking,  public 
credit  s more  properly  the  cause  than  the  effect. 
It  is  0 le  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  State.  Great 
mater  al  resources  are  the  first  and  most  ob- 
vious ' lements  of  strength  : but  the  subtile  and 
sensiti  /o  power  of  public  credit  is  hardly  less 
esseiit  al.  In  our  modern  system  it  cannot  be 
overet  timated.  No  nation  can  be  exempt  from 
the  necessity  of  borrowing.  The  triumphs  of 
model  :i  skill  and  the  methods  of  modern  war- 
fare r<  quire  the  ability  to  compress  vast  efforts 
into  b:  ief  years,  wdiile  distributing  the  compen- 
sation 1 over  extended  periods.  Whellierat  such 
a tim(  the  nation  can  borrow  may  be  a test  of 
its  coi  tinned  existence. 

Log  iing  to  our  own  country,  I trust  that  it 
has  er  tered  upon  a long  epoch  of  unbroken 
peace  yet  it  would  be  the  depth  of  folly,  pre- 
surain  ' upon  this  happy  prospect,  to  remain 
blind  ir  indifferent  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  But  whether  undisturbed  tranquillity 
or  the  fortune  of  occasional  strife  be  our  lot, 
our  di  ty  is  still  the  same.  Public  credit  is  no 
less  ef  sential  in  peace  than  in  war.  That  it  may 
exist  i 1 war,  it  must  exist  in  peace.  It  is  an 
impor  ant  factor  in  every  financial  operation  of 
the  G )vernment.  In  tlie  management  of  the 
debt,  a the  regulation  of  the  rates  of  interest, 
in  evt'  y schamo  of  funding,  it  lies  at  the  very 
basis.  In  peace,  it  is  a question  of  an  annual 
saviiig  of  millions;  in  v/ar,  it  is  a question  of 
saviiif!  the  nation  itself  Without  ruinous  sacri- 
fices a id  exactions. 


i The  importance  of  preserving  a high  degree 
of  public  credit  is  written  in  the  histories  around 
us.  Great  Britain  pays  but  three  per  cent,  inter- 
est, because  her  credit  is  untarnished,  because 
sliefaithfullyfulfillsevery  obligation.  The  Uni- 
ted States  Government  toward  the  close  of  Mr. 

! Buebauan^s  administration  could  hardly  bor- 
I row  at  twelve  per  cent.,  because  its  credit  was 
greatly  impaired.  After  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
I lutioii  the  debt  of  Massacliusetts  sold  at  twelve 
J and  a half  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  the  State 
honorably  discharged  this  debt  in  full,  ami 
always  having  paid  in  gold,  it  has  long  been 
able,  until  rect'iitly,  to  borrow  at  less  than  four 
per  cent.  Now,  mark  the  contrast.  We  are 
to-day  paying  six  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
greater  part  of  our  national  debt.  If  our  pub- 
lic credit  were  what  it  ought  to  be,  if  the  faith 
of  the  world  in  our  honor  and  honesty  were 
such  as  we  may  well  desire  to  create  and  jus- 
tify, there  would  remain  no  question  about  the 
immediate  and  rapid  conversion  of  our  debt 
into  four  or  four  and  a half  per  cent,  securi- 
ties. Public  credit  depends  not  alone  upon 
the  promise  to  pay,  but  alike  upon  a general 
belief  that  the  word  is  as  good  as  the  deed. 
The  spirit  of  those  who  are  its  guardians  has 
an  influence  no  less  ihan  their  positive  action. 

I When  the  old  (Confederation  of  thirteen  States 
1 was  converted  into  a solid  national  Govern- 
ment, the  creditofthc  Union  rapidly  advanced. 

I Within  a year  the  market  value  of  its  securi- 
I ties  rose  nearly  a hundred  per  cent.,  the  result 
I not  of  sjiecial  h gislation  but  of  increased  faith. 
It  is  true  that  the  disposition  to  i»ay  is  no  less 
essential  than  the  ability  to  pay.  In  our  own 
^ case  the  ability  to  pay  is  not  questioned.  TT.e 
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possession  ofample  resources  is  apparent.  The  j 
*^rowing  v;ealth  of  the  country,  its  vast  districts  i 
ofyetunsetiled  territory,  its  inexhaustible  min-  ; 
eral  stores,  in  a word,  the  already  augmented  , 
v/ealth  of  the  nation,  amounting  to  ten  times 
the  aggregate  of  the  debt,  and  the  incalculable  , 
enrichment  of  the  future,  establish  llie  question 
of  ability  lieyond  a doubt.  Public  credit  and  ' 
public  faith  are  thus  intimately  ami  insetiarably  , 
associated. 

While,  therefore,  the  refunding  of  the  debt  t 
upon  tlie  most  advantageous  terms  would  fol-  ^ 
low  an  improvement  of  the  credit,  it  is  never-  , 
tlicless  true  that  the  provisions  of  a funding  , 
bill,  if  they  shall  not  immediately  accomplish 
the  result,  may  yet  promote  the  condition  upon  ^ 
which  the  result  must  largely  be  based,  i 
should  prefer  in  \)h\CQ  of  the  first  three  sections 
of  the  bill  l>eforc  us,  ami  hope  it  may  be  deemed 
wisest  by  the  Senate,  to  authorize  a single  bond  : 
atfouraml  aluilf  per  cent.,  in  accordance  wiili  , 
the  amciulment  I proi>ose  to  offer,  not  taxable  i 
by  Federal,  State,  or  local  authority,  payable  I 
ill  forty  ycar.«.  The  sum  may  beone  thousand  or  , 
twelve  hundred  millions,  and  there  would  re-  , 
main  in  the  five-twenties,  still  to  be  provided 
for,  a suliicient  margin  for  the  absorjition  of  ■ 
the  surplus  revenues,  until  their  complete  ex- 
tinguishment would  enable  us  to  cuter  upon  . 
the  iniyinent  of  the  ten-forties.  The  authority  , 
to  fund  the  United  States  legal  tenders  in  the  . 
new  bond,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
thus  providing  for  gradual  contraction,  should 
be  adhered  to  as  a fundamental  proposition,  , 
whatever  the  modification  of  the  bill  in  other 
respects. 

It  cannot  bo  properly  urged  against  the  plan 
to  extend  the  time  for  payment  of  the  new 
bond  that  we  may  be  in  a situation  to  pay  in 
the  mean  time,  and  could  only  reach  this  debt 
by  going  into  the  market  and  paying  whatever  , 
the  holders  should  demand,  d’o  such  an  argu- 
ment it  may  be  answered,  in  llie  first  place, 
that  the  premium  would  be  regulated  by  the  ; 
laws  of  value,  and  these  securities  could  not  | 
be  forced,  except  for  brief  ami  exceptional 
periods,  above  their  true  relation  to  trade  and  ' 
exclianges.  Secondly, even  if  we  could  now  fore- 
see such  an  appreciation  or  rise  in  the  market,  | 
we  ought  rather  to  regard  it  with  satisfaction,  j 
as  indicating  the  very  strength  and  credit  of  j 
the  Government  which  we  desire  to  pvj^mote. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  assume  that,  if  the 
new  loan  is  not  so  ordered  in  point  of  time 
and  rate  of  interest  as  to  fulfill  this  very  pur-  ! 
pose,  the  national  securities  will  continue  to  | 
be  unstable  and  liuctuating,  thus  failing  to 
improve  the  public  confidence  and  protracting  | 
at!  incidental  evil  which  deserves,  in  this  con- 
nection, a moineut's  attention.  Instead  of  ■ 
serving. ihe  uses  of  money,  by  passing  at  cur- 
rent and  well-regulated  rates  from  one  to 
anoihei*  or  securely  iield  as  pernuuieut  invest-  ^ 


meats,  they  will  actually  seek  the  marlD  t in- 
opportunely ami  Contribute  t > tlie  .'eurcity  of 
i money.  They  become  the  of  j^iit'enla- 

; lion,  which  the  complications  arl>;iig  from 
varying  rales  of  interest  ami  dliieriMii  jicriods 
I of  payment  serve  to  encourag**;  ami  tlnMumitis 
I tluis  employed  are  diverted  I'rom  the  c'uannels 
' of  legitiuKite  industry  ami  enttu'pri.^e,  Tliosc 
I who  complain  of  tlie  scarcity  of  intmev  may 
not  have  reflected,  that  the  present  character 
I of  our  national  securities  invite  sjiccul  illon  by 
reason  of  tins  instability,  ami  comriimtes  to 
' die  very  condition  winch  tln-y  deplorfa  'i'iie 
evils  from  this  source,  to  winch  \vc  are  now 
subjected,  will  no  doubt  fallow  in  somt;  dn/gree 
any  loan  having  approximate  charaelm*  in  its 
I triplicate  rates  of  interest  ami  time  of  pay- 
ment, and  may  far  exceeti  any  lo>sc.s  'o  die 
1 (iovernment  wiiich  might  possibly  accrue  from 
[ a single  long  bond  of  more  utntbrm  value, 

' upoti  the  supposition  that  it  would  tempo- 
; rarily  commaud  a |>reuiium  s'uotild  lbc‘  Gov- 
, ernmeiit  desire  to  anticipate  to  any  exleni  die 
period  of  payment. 

i'he  refunding  the  debt  at  a lower  rate  of 
; interest  ami  its  adjustment  u|ion  a secure  basis, 

I commanding  general  conlidence  ami  insuring 
steadiness  of  value,  is  liierefore  an  object  of 
great  and  undoubted  importance,  in  ail  that 
! the  President  and  the  Secretary'  of  the  'I'reas- 
ury  urge  in  .su|q>ort  of  its  necessity  1 fully 
I concur.  Its  advantages  are  obvious  and  far- 
reaching;  diey  need  no  elaborate  statement. 
But  1 cannot  regard  the  present  rale  of  tax- 
i ation  either  as  essential  to  tlie  aecompiisli- 
meiit  of'that  object,  or  as  justifiable  in  itself. 
Tl\e  Government  is  bound  to  guard  widi  fiith- 
I fid  vigilance  and  unfailing  care,  die  interests  of 
‘ the  people.  It  is  bouml  to  relieve  them  from 
the  excessive  burdens  they  sustain  wlc.jiiever 
it  can  do  so  without  hazarding  great, er  objects. 
For  the  lastcight  yearslhe  country  has  endured 
a constant  and  exhausting  strain,  it  has  }>ut 
fbrth  the  most  unparalleled  exertions  in  war 
1 and  in  finance.  It  lias  raised  vast  revenues 
and  lias  entered  upon  a reduction  of  tlie  debt 
unexampled  in  its  rapidity  and  its  extent.  It 
has  willingly  accepted  and  freely  answered  die 
demands  of  a high  degree  of  taxation. 

These  extraordinary  efforts  have  not  been 
put  forth  widiout  entailingsacriiices  and  hard- 
ships; buttlius  far,  independent  of  the  luaicli- 
less  grandeur  of  the  results,  the  country  has 
had  some  compensations  which  have  made  the 
burdens  of  taxation  less  perceptible  and  less 
0[»pressive.  It  has  had  the  buoyancy  of  an 
expanded  currency,  and  theliollow  but  elastic 
vitality  which  comes  from  iicliiious  values  atid 
stimulated  enterprise.  It  has  Ijeen  Ibllowing 
the  attractive  and  alluring  cour.se  which  ends 
in  diseased  linanciul  condition.  Now  comes 
the  jiainfui  recovery.  The  country  has  reached 
' a jiuiiit  v.'hcre  it  must  devote  itself  with  assid- 
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uous  r i’-f  iivA  with  (lie  most  pnulent  ami  saga- 
cious to  liu‘  restoration  to  a sound  and 
I'.oahh  ■ state.  Cinide  it  skilUliiiy  and  wisely 
as  we  nay.  this  jiroccss  of  recovery  is  .still  toil 
EOnu?  . !nl  ilillicult.  iJusiness  already  feels  the 
and  lias  I'^.st  something  of  liie  tensile 
life  an  ! acdviiy  which  have  marked  its  course 
<lnrin:  do*  i>ast  few  years,  ituhistry  is  crii>- 
jded,  ( oiniuerce  is  jiardally  naraly/anl,  and  the 
great  leremitile  interest  cliecks  its  busy  oper- 
ations in  anxious  concern  about  the  1‘ature. 
All  ill  s is  the  inevitable  sequence  of  the  un- 
natur;  and  morbid  cornliiion  through  which 
we  ini  e ijcen  pa.ssing. 

i^:n  such  cireumsiunce.s  it  i.<  not  to  be  ex- 
2)ectcci  that  the  couiiiry  can  sustain  with  equal 
ease.  < r equal  patience,  tlic  same  burdens  of 
taxiitii  a wliicii  it  has  thus  liu*  cheerfully  borne. 
!t  mu'  1)0  remembered  that  increaseil  taxation 
is  but ; part  of  the  increased  expense  of  living, 
and  th  It  even  the  largest  reduction  of  taxation 
will  St. 11  leave  a part  untouched.  General 
prices  ail  as  v/e  return  to  the  normal  condi- 
tion ; 'ot  there  are  elements  in  tiie  abnormal 
cost  ol  living  wliich  but  slowly  follow  tlie  gen- 
eral tt  ndencv.  To  leave  taxation  unditnin- 
ished  i 1 .such  a case  would  be  alike  unwise  and 
unjust-  Take  the  great  agricultural  interest. 
Ilistor  ' teaches  a practical  lesson  on  this  point. 
At  til  ■ beginning  of  the  century  England 
passed  through  a gigantic  ivar,  as  v/e  have  just 
done.  Prices  were  greatly  enhanced,  heavy 
taxatii  n was  imposed,  and  a state  of  affairs  was 
produc  ed  similar  to  that  whicli  our  country  is 
now  e>  periencing.  In  18o5,  twenty  years  after 
the  wa  * iiad  closed,  nearly  fifteen  years  even 
after  s ^ecie  jiayment  had  been  resumed,  and 
even  ^ hen  taxation  had  been  somewhat  re- 
duced, it  wms  shown  by  careful  compulation 
that  th  i net  expenses  of  cultivating  the  land, 
Y/ere  n ore  than  the  total  expenses,  including 
rent,  i i 1790,  before  the  war ; yet,  in  ISdo,  the 
price  c f wheat  v/as  less  than  in  1790. 

WTu  t.  let  me  inquire,  was  t!)e  .significance 
of  the.-  3 tacts?  They  signified  that  tiie  income 
of  thf  Engiisii  tarraer  or  producer  was  ie.s.s 
and  ill  i outlay  greater  in  18-25  than  in  1700. 
They  c .'inonstrate  that,  at  tlie  best,  the  changed 
condit  ons  growing  largely  out  of  the  wav 
placed  him  at  a great  disadvantage  at  the 
later  ] eriod  ns  compared  with  the  earlier. 
They  t lught  the  lesson  that  as  a partial  com- 
petjsat  on  for  these  disadvantages,  and  in  order 
to  savf  the  agricultural  interest  from  grave  dis- 
aster, t was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
relieve  the  burden  as  fir  us  practicable  by 
reduci  ig  taxation  to  the  lowest  possible  limit 
consis  eat  with  other  obligations.  We  imiy 
not  wi  ness  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  case 
in  our  own  land,  but  we  shall  surely  see  a con- 
dition :o  which  it  bears  a general  analogy,  and 
wliich  vill  teach  the  same  lesson.  While  prices 
are  fal  iiig  and  receipts  are  diminishing,  there 
are  elements  in  the  account  of  production  and 


expenditure  v/liich  have  grown  with  the  W'ar, 
but  wliich  will  be  slow  to  ibllow  the  general 
decline.  In  all  such  cases,  osj^ecially,  hardship 
must  ensue,  ‘’axatiou  itself  is  one  of  these 
elements,  but  happily  one  which  is  within  the 
conli’ul  of  the  Govcniment.  There  are  others 
; over  which  it  can  exercise  no  control,  regu- 
I luted  by  the  laws  of  economy  and  other  intlu- 
, oncc.s,  and  whi  rh  will  rest  iqton  the  entire  agri- 
cultural and  Ijiisiness  interc.sl.  I’lndr  elfcct  is 
to  prevent  tlie  cost  of  living  from  declining  in 
the  same  ratio  a.s  profits.  Tiicre  i.s  one  con- 
I sideratioii  alone  whicli,  it  .seems  to  me,  ought 
to  be  cnnelu.sive  on  this  point.  All  taxes  must 
be  paid  cither  from  capital  cr  from  income, 
and  it  is  a sound  maxim  that  taxation  should 
never  be  laid  in  .su(di  a way  as  to  encroach  on 
I capital,  or,  in  o:  lier  words,  upon  the  solid  basis 
of  future  production.  It  should  not  trencli 
upon  the  capit  il  value  of  proiierty,  but  only 
I upon  its  revenue.  It  should  only  be  drawn 
i from  annual  gains.  Wiiile  trade  is  partially 
: stagnant  and  all  activities  are  somewhat  dor- 
] inant,  to  maintain  the  same  high  degree  of 
taxation  would  entail  the  most  serious  harJ- 
siii{is. 

] There  is  anotlier  important  consideration 
: bearing  upon  diis  matter.  If  we  make  any 
i progress  towar'l  a sound  financial  condition  it 
j will  be  accompanied  by  an  apf»reciation  of  the 
I currency.  Siuh  an  a]iprecialion  is  itself  evi- 
: dence  of  progn*ss  in  this  direction.  Hut,  after 
j all,  this  is  practically  an  increase  of  taxation. 

I Tuxes  will  then  be  paid  in  currency  whicli  has 
I increased  in  value  and  which  possesses  greater 
; purchasing  power.  For  example,  the  premium 
on  gold  has  declined  about  ten  per  cent,  in 
j the  past  year,  (-r,  in  other  words,  the  currency 
■ has  appreciated  nearly  ten  per  cent.  Now, 

I the  receipts  from  internal  revenue  for  the  Iasi 
j fiscal  year  wev')  in  round  numbers  Slt>0,0t)0.- 
1 000,  and  if  we  suppose  the  currency  to  have 
j appreciated  tea  per  cent,  we  practically  in* 

I crease  the  taxation  to  the  extent  of  SlbjOOO.OOO. 
i Thus,  if  we  sufl  'T  the  law  to  remain  unchanged, 
we  actually  augnumt  the  burdens  of  the  jieo- 
; 2)le,  and  to  re  aiii  the  same  virtual  taxation 
we  must  decrease  the  nominal  rate.  For  my 
; own  part  I world  go  still  further.  ijcUeving 
as  I do  that  the  interests  of  the  people  demand 
! a positive  reduction,  and  that  the  interests 
, of  the  Governnieut  are  identical  with  tlio.se  of 
the  people,  I would  diminisli  not  only  the 
I nominal,  but  tic  virtual  rate  of  taxation. 

For  the  sanu  reason  the  system  should  be 
simplified.  Texalion  may  be  oppressive  in 
’ two  ways:  first,  by  i‘A  weight,  and  second,  by 
I its  method.  The  true  policy  of  taxation  ap- 
plies it  to  few  sources,  and  selects  those  sources 
pertaining  to  tiie  luxuries,  rather  than  to  the 
necessaries,  ofiife.  It  touchesas  liglulyas  pos- 
.siblethe  individual  requirements  of  the  ijeoj)lc. 
It  makes  as  Hit 'c  demand  as  possible  upon  the 
productive  forC'.'S.  Tiiey  are  all  more  or  less 


unthrifty  taxes,"  says  A-l:im  Smith.  that  in- 
crease tlie  revenue  ot  tlie  sovereign,  which  sel- 
dom maintains  any  but  unproductive  lal)Orers. 

.at  the  expense  of  the  capital  of  the  iieople, 
which  maintains  nojio  i)ul  productive."  With- 
out stop[)ing  to  eiahoraie  a statement  which 
now  receives  universal  assent.  I only  urge  that 
as  a juirt  of  the  general  policy  on  this  subject, 
the  greatest  degree  of  simplification  sliould  be 
enforced,  and  the  items  of  taxation  which  are 
more  vexatious  in  their  character  than  ifrolit- 
able  in  their  results,  should  bo  entirely  removed. 
Taxation  sliould  be  lightened  in  both  ways. 
No  objects  to  be  gained  by  mainlaining  a high 
rate  can  compcii'^atc  for  its  inseparable  evils. 
Even  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  dcdjt  furnishes 
no  SLiflic'ent  recouqiense  and  contains  a meas- 
ureoi  injustice.  I would  pa\' §*jU,000.00Oayear, 
but  beyond  that  I would  not  go.  The  growth 
of  every  year  reduces  the  burden  by  developing 
more  ample  means  of  payment.  The  lapse  of 
time  secures  greater  equity  in  its  distribution 
by  imposing  a part  of  it  upon  another  genera- 
tion, which  shares  equally  with  ourselves  the 
benefits  it  purchased.  Nor  can  so  rapid  an 
extinguishment  of  the  debt  be  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  the  public  credit.  Other  ele- 
ments equally  imi>ortant  in  this  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  more  important  in  other  aspects, 
enter  into  the  case.  It  is  not  less  desirable, 
even  with  reference  to  the  public  credit,  that 
the  people  should  not  be  restive  under  grievous 
taxation.  It  is  not  loss  essential  that  a sound 
monetary  condition  shall  be  restored  upon 
which  the  national  finances  can  repose.  Show 
to  the  world  that  we  understand  the  real  con- 
dition of  healthy  life  ; show  to  the  world  that 
in  sj)ile  of  all  seductive  inlliiences  we  have  the 
spirit  and  tlie  purpose  to  cultivate  them,  and 
we  shall  borrow  without  difiicully  upon  more 
favorable  terms  and  refund  wiiliout  embarrass- 
ment at  a lower  rate. 

Much  as  we  may  choose  to  separate  tlie  ele- 
ments of  the  financial  problem  and  deal  with 
them  singly,  there  is  a connection  and  mutual 
dedeiuience  between  them.  Neither  can  be 
adequately  treated  without  more  or  less  con- 
sidering the  bearings  of  all.  Although  the 
debt,  taxation,  and  the  currency  are  distinct 
in  their  character,  their  relations  are  involved 
together,  i'he  refunding  of  the  debt  turns  in  t 
some  measure  upon  the  currency  ; the  reform  ! 
of  the  currency  is  connected  in  some  degree  ' 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  debt;  tlie  question 
of  banking  is  blended  with  both,  in  legis-  | 
lating  ii[)on  one  subject  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  its  relations  to  the  rest.  The  success- 
ful refunding  of  the  debt  upon  the  best  terms 
requiresaheahliy  monetary  basis.  I do  not  say  ‘ 
that  it  cannot  lie  })laced  at  a lower  rate  now; 
but  il  is  obvious  that  if  we  were  resting  upon  , 
a specie  foundalion  more  favorable  terms  ctmld 
be  secured.  I'lie  confidmn.'e  of  Intelligent  cap- 
Ua-list.s  and  hn.i:ici<n\s  depends  nut  only  upon  i 
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a perception  of  our  ability  to  pay.  but  upon  a 
recognition  of  that  sound  financial  condition 
which  is  not  liable  to  be  thrown  into  violent 
convulsion  or  panic  by  any  light  or  letnporary 
shock.  I'he  dangers  of  our  present  situation 
lie  not  so  much  in  the  debt  as  in  tlie  disorders 
of  the  currency;  to  this  we  can  trace  most  of 
the  cvil.s  which  menace  us.  If  it  were  cor- 
rected it  would  clearly  increase  the  confidence 
ami  sense  of  security  which  have  so  much  to 
do  with  the  disiiositioii  ol  lenders. 

If  1 could  agree  with  the  di.^tinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Mouto.v]  I should  see 
comparatively  litlle  difiiculty  in  tlie  work  be- 
fore us.  In  following  ray  remarks  upon  the 
currency  bill  that  Senator  held,  as  lie  liad  on 
former  occasions  raaiutaiued,  that  the  country 
has  none  too  much  currency.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  I had  admitted  this  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  present  abnormal  order  of 
things  was  to  continue  indefinitely.  Hut  as 
he  unites  with  me  in  desiring  the  restoration 
of  the  gold  basis,  I must  assume  that  he  means 
we  have  none  too  much  currency  for  the  re- 
.sumption  and  maintenance  of  specie  payments, 
if  this  were  true  the  gravest  difiiculties  of  our 
.situation  would  at  once  disappear.  'I’he  essen- 
tial conditions  of  financial  strength  would  be 
alread}'  secured.  All  we  should  need  would 
simply  be  the  proper  proportion  of  gold  with 
which  to  begin  redemption.  And  if  we  have 
none  too  much  eurrency  to  float  on  the  gold 
basis,  this  proportion  ought  readily  to  find  its 
way  here.  Upon  that  theory  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  steadily  flowing  abroad. 
If  there  were  no  redundancy  of  currency  to 
drive  it  away,  there  should  at  least  bo  no  ditli- 
cuky  in  securing  the  proportion  necessary  to 
; resumption,  if  the  currency  is  not  depre- 
I dated  from  excess,  there  is  no  reason  win' 

I the  tendency  toward  equilibrium  should  con- 
, stantly  draw  gold  away  from  us. 

Again,  if  the  Senator  is  correct  in  supposing 
that  resumption  could  take  place  upon  the 
‘ present  volume  of  currency,  the  emburrass- 
i ments  usually  associated  with  it  are  wholly 
imaginary  and  should  not  deter  us  for  a mo- 
ment. 'i'here  could  be  no  decline  of  prices 
j with  no  change  in  the  standard.  On  the  con- 
I trary,  to  preserve  the  present  volume  and  throw 
I in  a large  quantity  of  gold  besides,  would,  ac- 
I cording  to  all  laws  of  currency,  increase  prices 
j and  impart  new  buoyancy  to  business.  Instead 
j of  appreciating  the  paper  to  the  level  of  gold, 

: gold  would  be  depreciated  to  the  level  of  paper. 

; Merchants  would  not  find  goods  falling  upon 
j their  hands,  nor  would  the  obligations  of  debt- 
, ors  be  augmented.  In  a word,  the  difficulties 
I which  make  the  country  shrink  from  resump- 
; lion  would  altogether  vanish. 

! It  lias  been  well  said  that  the  amount  of 
’ specie  needed  to  maintain  specie  payments  is 
: fixed  by  a law  as  certain  as  any  other  law,  F 
! may  vary  somevrhat  in  the  changing  velalion.> 
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of  b isiaess  and  in  different  countries.  In  the  'i 

Uni  cd  States,  during  sixteen  j'ears  ending  with  1 1 

tue  close  ot  the  year  18-37,  there  was  a lltUe  p 
less  than  three  dollars  of  paper  circulation  for 
eveiy' dollar  of  specie  in  the  banks.  Upon  this  i 
basi  I,  not  to  speak  ot  the  specie  required  for  ' 
dail  ■ domestic  circulation,  there  would  be  I 
neoi  ed  by  the  banks  tor  the  purpose  of  re-  i 
sum  )lion  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  million 
doll  .13  in  specie.  When  we  take  into  consid-  ' 
erat  oiij  also,  that  something  like  fitty  iniition 
doll,  .rs  would  be  required  to  supply  the  place  ' 
ot  t .e  fractional  currency  now  in  use,  and  a i 
com:antIy  large  sum  to  be  kept  in  the  United  ! 
Stat  ‘S  1 reusury  as  a means  of  carrying  on  the  1 
Gov  Tnmeut,  it  will  be  seen  alike  how^ditlicult  I 
it  wt  uld  be  to  obtain  and  how  much  it  would  [ 
add  0 llie  volume  of  money  in  the  country. 

T1  ere  is  another  consideration  to  which  1 i 
have  adverted,  bearing  upon  this  point.  When  i 
the  c iireiicy  is  thus  expanded,  the  tendency  is,  I 
even  if  the  ordinary  and  regular  proportion  I 
betw  mn  gold  and  paper  is  temporarily  secured,  j 
to  dr  ve  the  gold  abroad.  And  thus,  if  the  full  | 

amoi  ntl  haveindicatedwereobtainedjitwould  | 

furn  sh  no  assurance  that  we  could  maintain  ! 
spec  e payments,  iho  largest  circulation  ever 
knov  a in  this  country  before  the  war,  was  in  ; 
18o7  when  it  ran  up  to  $214,778, 82li.  The 

amoi  nt  of  specie  reserve  then  held  by  the  banks  , 

was  i s one  dollar  to  three  and  seventy-two  on©  : 
Lund  ;edihs  in  paper.^  Uut  this  was  inadequate,  | 
as  th  history  ot  the  times  shows,  and  the  banks  i 
Tvere  forced  to  suspend.  In  1837,  the  amount  ' 
of  pa  »er  money  in  circulation  was  $149, 183,810. 

I he  .roportiun  of  specie  in  the  banks  to  their 
circu  atiou  \vas  as  one  to  three  and  ninety-  ! 
sever  one  hundredths.  As  in  the  other  case,  | 
a coll  Ipse  ensued,  and  great  disaster  succeeded  ' 
the  SI  spension  of  specie  paymetiLs.  Following  ! 
the  frst-named  period  the  paper  circulation  i 
declii  ed  to  $184,000,000,  and  in  the  latter  to  i 
less  t lau  $100,000,000,  before  specie  payment  j 
could  be  resumed  and  maintained.  What  is  i 
the  le  ;son  here  taught?  The  country  has  made  ' 
great  idvances,  but  the  laws  ot  finance  are  un-  | 
chaug  aable,  and  the  relative  proportions  in  the  ; 
adjusi  merit  of  currency  upon  a safe  and  sound  1 
basis  nust  be  observed  now,  as  heretofore.  1 
lilt  'Senator  misapprehends  when  he  assumes  i 

that  a comparison  is  instituted  between  the  cur-  i 
rency  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United 
Stale: , with  a vie\V  of  showing  that  the  volume  ‘ 
ot  the  latter  should  not  be  larger  than  thcvol-  | 
ume  cf  the  former.  So  far  as  1 am  concerned,  i 
1 mat  0 no  such  comparison,  1 simply  com-  m 
pared  the  currency  of  Great  Britain  with  itself  ll 
at  cliir  rent  periods.  The  object  was  to  show  ' 
that  tie  currency,  under  healthy  conditions,  1, 
does  1 ot  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  i 
ot  we  .1th  and  population.  “Thus,”  I said,  i 
the  otal  circulation  ot  Great  Britain  was  ' 
actual  y less  in  18G8  than  in  184o,  tlion.Th  the 
tvealtii  of  the  kingdom  had  doubled.”  ° And  ' 


here  is  the  answer  to  what  the  Senator  says 
about  the  requirements  of  our  own  e.xpanded 
grovvth  in  territory  and  population.  If  we 
admit,  as  wc  may,  that  wh"ut  is  applicable  to 
nie  compact  domain  and  dense  po]mlation  of 
Great  Britain,  is  notstrictly  true  ofourextended 
area  and  sparse  settlements,  yet  the  same  gea- 
enil  pnncipl.^s  cover  both.  The  law  of  money 
IS  the  same  everywhere.  Its  operations  may 
be  ailected  by  incidental  circumstances,  but  its 
essence  is  the  same.  But  let  me  take  the  Sen- 
ator sown  reasoning,  lie  estimates  the  amount 
ot  currency  before  the  war  at  $430,000,000, 
which  estimate,  iiUhougli  I must  regard  it  as 
exaggerated,  I accept  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
merit,  lie  then  says  oiir  area  has  increased  a 
fifth,  and  our  population  by  nine  millions. 
Well,  if  the  first  be  made  tlic  test  it  would 
require  a volume  of  only  $510,000,000,  and  if 
the  secom],  it  would  not  require  more  than 
$600,000,000.  And  yet  in  point  of  fact  we 
have  $700, Q(m), 000,  and  the  Senator  proposes 
to  add  to  it  the  whole  amount  of  gold  neces- 
sary to  maiiiiaiii  redemption,  tlius  giving  ug  a 
volume  of  nine  hundred  or  a thousand  imllioii 
dollars,  or  doable  his  own  estimate  of  what 
exKsted  ten  years  ago. 

The  fallacy  of  these  arguments  is,  that  they 
make  no  acccnint  of  the  value  ot  the  currency, 
i hey  treat  it  as  something  which  is  needed  to 
the  full  extent  to  which  it  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  country,  when  in  hict  it  can  be  absorbed 
to  almost  ^any  extent,  if  its  value  be  disre- 
garded. They  ignore  the  vital  and  fundamen- 
tal consideration  that  currency  is  a .'Standard 
of  value  and  a medium  of  exchange,  not  a 
tiling  ol  original  and  intrinsic  worili,  desira- 
ble for  itself,  and  that  as  its  volume  increases 
its  value  diminishes.  They  fail  to  consider 
that  the  true  test  is  not  the  apparent  scarcity 
oraixprption  of  money,  but  its‘ relation  to  the 
one  fixed  standard,  dliey  especially  ignore 
the  principle  that  our  currency  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  tliat  of  the  world,  as  it  would  be 
adjusted  und(*r  the  natural  laws  of  distribu- 
tion, before  '-ve  can  return  to  t!ie  cominou 
standard  of  the  world.  The  principle  under- 
lying tills  question  has  been  stated  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  political  economists  in 
the  following  dear  and  compact  form  : 

Vi  hen  a country  ii^.sucs inconvcrliblo  papernotes 
tn  cy  cannot  be  exported  to  other  countries  in  tho 
event  ot  their  becoming  rodundiint  at  home;  and 
wneuever,  under  such  circumstances,  tho  cxchango 
foreign  States  is  depressed  below,  or  the  price 
rises  above  its  mint  price  more  than  the 
cost  ol  sending  com  or  bullion  abroad,  it  shows  con- 
ciusiyely  that  too  much  paper  has  been  issued,  and 
Unit  Its  value  is  depreciated  Irom  excess.” 

Now,  wliile  r have  not  the  highest  liope  that 
we  can  readjust  tlic  debt  upon  the  most  favor- 
able terms  until  we  Iiave  reached  a sound 
monetary  condition,  I can  support  the  main 
features  of  this  bill.  It  is  w'ell  to  place  the 
authority  in  tho  hands  of  the  Secretary,  He 
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should  have  power  to  avail  himself,  in  behalf 
of  the  nation,  of  any  favoring  opportunity 
■which  may  present  itself,  though  the  present 
bill  may  be  improved,  I think,  in  the  manner 
I have  indicated.  The  success  of  the  plan  is 
desirable  not  only  for  the  reduction  of  interest 
which  it  would  involve,  but  because  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  clamor  which  threatens  to 
violate  the  public  faith,  and  which  tends  to 
impair  the  public  credit. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I ought  to  ask  pardon 
of  Senators  for  occupying  so  much  valuable 
time  in  this  discussion  on  the  23th  of  January, 
and  again  to-day.  But  I see  the  country  agi- 
tated by  this  financial  controversy.  I see  it 
drifting  along  without  adequate  effort,  as  it  has 
seemed  to  me,  to  secure  safe  anchorage  or  a 
protecting  harbor.  I see  it  left  alinos^t  to  take 
its  own  course,  not  so  much  because  men  differ 
regarding  the  specific  measures  proposed,  as 
because  they  dilfer  regarding  the  general  prin- 
ciples involved.  We  must,  first  of  all,  study 
the  true  chart  and  settle  the  general  direction. 
With  this  view,  I have  dwelt  rather  upon  prin- 
ciples than  upon  measures.  Glancing  at  what  I 
have  said,  I repeat  that  the  rescue  of  the  nation 
from  the  evils  of  our  vast,  depreciated,  and  in- 
convertible currency,  and  its  restoration  to  the 
specie  basis,  are  urgently  required  by  every 


vital  and  wholesome  interest ; that  the  determ- 
ination of  the  exact  amount  of  currency  de- 
manded by  the  wants  of  the  country  is  an  indefi- 
nite and  comparatively  unimportant  problem — 
inflation,  on  the  one  hand,  causing  such  a 
rise  of  prices  that  there  would  soon  be  the 
same  stringency  as  before;  contraction,  on  the 
other  band,  causing  such  a decline  of  prices 
that  the  smaller  volume  would  entirely  suffice  ; 
that  the  volume  will  adjust  itself  when  we 
adopt  correct  jirinciples  and  start  upon  the 
right  path  ; that  the  true  situation  is  when 
specie  payments  may  be  resumed  and  main- 
tained ; and  finally,  that  this  condition  is  im- 
possible upon  our  present  expanded  currency. 
I have  also  endeavored  to  maintain  that  while 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  the  public  faith 
is  clearly  enjoined  upon  usj  a successful  fund- 
ing scheme,  with  new  guarantees  asserted, 
would  tend  to  this  result ; and  lastly,  that  the 
reduction  of  taxation  is  highly  important  to 
the  relief  of  the  country  during  this  period  of 
shrinking  values,  crippled  industry,  and  inert 
trade,  and  that  this  is  not  inconsistent  with 
adequate  present  revenue  and  payment  of  the 
national  debt  in  the  course  of  fifty  years.  Such, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  the  principles  essential  in 
the  steps  we  take  toward  a sound  and  healthy 
financial  life. 


